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THE BEE, 


LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY II, 1791. 


_Anecdotes tending to throw jight on the charat 
opinions of the late ddam Smith, LLD,—a 
the wealth of nations, and feveral other we, 


perjormances. , 
Thrtnsal A tile OP. 

Ir has been often obferved, that the hiftory of a. li- 

terary perfon confifts chiefly of his works. The 


works of Dr. Adam Smith are fo generally known, 
as to ftand in need neither of enumeration nor encomi- 
um in this place ;—nor could a dry detajl of the dates 
when he entered to fuch a fchgol or college,.or, when 
he obtained fuch or fuch a ftep of advancement jn rank 
or fortune, prove interefting, It is enough, if our.readers 
be informed, that Mr. Smith having difcharged for fome 
years, with great applaufe, the important duties of pro- 
feflor of moral philofophy in Glafgow, was made choice 
of as a proper perfon to fuperintend the education of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, and to accompany him jp his tour 
Vor. III. A 
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to Europe. In the difcharge of this duty, he gave fo 


much fatisfaction to all the parties concerned, as to Be 
able, by their intereft, to obtain the place of commif- 
fioner of cuftoms and falt-duties in Scotland; with 
the emoluments arifing from which office, and his o- 


part of his life in a ftate of independent tranquillity. 
Before his death, he burnt all his manufcripts, except 
one, which, we hear, contains a hiftory of Aftronomy, 
whieh will. probably be laid before the pubtic by his 
executors in due time. 

Inftead of a formal drawn charaéter of this great 
man, which often tends to prejudice rather than to in- 
form, the Editor believes his readers will be much bet- 
ter pleafed to fee fome features of his mind fairly deli- 
neated by himfelf, as in the following pages, which 
were tranf{mitted to him under the ftrongeft affurances 
of authenticity ;—concerning which, indeed, he enter- 
tained no doubt aiter their perufal, from the coinci- 
dence of certain opinions here mentioned, with what 


he imfelf had heard maintained by that gentleman. 
Smee 


Inthe year 1780, I had frequent occafion to be in com- 
pany with the late well-known Dr. Adam Smith. When 
bufinefs ended,’ our*tdnverfationétook a literary turn; 
I was then young, inquifitive, and full of refpeét for 
his abilities as an author. On his part, he was ex- 
treniely commitinicative, and delivered himfelf, on eve- 
ty fubjec, with a freedom, and even boldnefs, quite 
Oppofite to the apparent referve of his appearance. I 
took down notes of his converfation, and have here fent 
you an abftract of them. I have neither added, altered, 
hor diminithed, but merely put them into fuch a fhape 
as may fit them for the eye of your readers. 

Of'the Jate Dr. Samuel Johnfon, Dr. Smith had a 
very contemptuous opinion. ‘* I have feen that crea- 
“ ture,” faid he, ‘* bolt up in the midft of a mixed 
“ company; ahd, without any previous notice, fal: 





ther cece, he was enabled to fpend the latter . 
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upon his knees behind a chair, repeat the “Lord’s 
Prayer, and then refume his feat at table.—-He has 
played this freak over and over, perhaps five or fix 
times in the courfe of an evening. It is not hypo- 
crify, but madnefs. Though an honeft fort of man 
himfelf, he is always patronifing fcoundrels.” Sa- 
vage, for inftance, whom he fo loudly praifes, was 
but a worthlefs fellow ; his penfion of fifty pounds 
never lafted him longer than 4 few days. As a 
fample of his economy, you may take a’ circum- 
fiance, that Johnfon himfelf once told me. It. gras, 
at that period, fathionable to wear fcarlet cloaks trim- 
med with gold lace; and the Dodor met him one 
day, juft after he had got Iris penfion, with one of 
thefe cloaks upon his back, while, at the fame time, 
his naked toes were fticking through his fhoes.” 

He was no admirer of the Rambler or the Idler, and 
hinted, that he had never been able to read them.—He 
was averfe to the conteft with America, yet he {poke 
highly of Johnfon’s political pamphlets: But, above 
all, he was charmed with that refpedting Falkland’s 
Iilands, as it difplayed, in fuch forcible language, the 
madnefs of modern wars. 

I inquired his opinion of the late Dr. Campbell, au- 
thor of the Political Survey of Great Britain. He told 
me, that he never had been above once in his compa- 
ny ; that the Doctor was a voluminous writer, and one 
of thofe authors who write from one end of the week» 
to the other, without interruption. A gentleman, who 
happened to dine with Dr. Campbell in the houfe of a 
common acquaintance, remarked, that he would be glad to 
poflefs acomplete fet of the Doétor’s works. The hint was 
not loft; for next morning he was furprifed at the appear- 
ance of a cart before his door. This cartawas loaded with 
the books he had afked for ;—the driver’s bill amounted 
to feventy pounds! As Dr. Campbell compofed a part 
of the univerfal hiftofy, and of the Biographia Britan- 
pica, we may fuppofe, that thefe two ponderous articles 
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formed a great part of the cargo. The Doctor was in 
ufe to get.a number of copies of his publications from 
the printer, and keep them in his houfe for fach an op- 
portunity. A gentleman who came in one day, ex- 
claimed, with furprife, “* Have you ever read all thefe 
** books.’ Nay,” replied Doctor Campbell, laugh- 
ing, “ I have written them.” 

Of Swift. Dr. Smith made frequent and honourable 
mention... He denied, that the Dean could ever have 
written: the Pindarics printed under his name. He af- 
firmed, that he wanted nothing but inclination to have be- 
comeone of the greateft of all poets. ‘* But in place of 
*« this, he is only a goiliper, writing merely for the 
** entertainment of a private circle.” He regarded 
Swift, both in itile and fentiment, as a pattern of cor- 
re€tnefs.. He read to me fome of the fhort poetical ad- 
dreffes to Stella, and was particularly pleafed with one 
Couplet.—‘* Say, Stella, feel you no content, reilecting 
** on a life well-{pent.””-—-Though the Dean’s verfes are 
remarkable for eafe and fimplicity, yet the compofition 
required an effort. To exprefs this difficulty, Swift 
ufed to fay, that a verfe came from him like a guinea. 
Dr. Smith confidered the lines on his own death, as the 
Dean’s poetical mafter-piece. He thought that upon 
the whole, his poetry was correét, after he fettled in 
Ireland, when he was, as he himfelf faid, furrounded 
** only by humble friends.” 

The Doétor had fome fingular opinions. I was fur- 
ptifed at hearing him prefer Livy to all other hiftorians, 
ancient and modern, He knew of no other who had 
even a pretence to rival him, if David Hume could 
not claim that honour, He regretted, in particular, 
the lofs of his account of the civil wars in the age of 
Julius Cefar ; and when | attempted to comfort him 
by the library at Fez, he cut me fhort. I would have 
expefted Polybius to ftand much higher in his efteem 
than Livy, as having a much nearer refemblance to Dr, 
Smith’s own manner of writing. Befides his miracles, 
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Livy contains an immenfe number of the moft obvious 
and grofs falfehoods. 

He was no fanguine admirer of Shakefpeare. “ Vol- 
* taire, you know,” fays he, * calls Hamlet the 
“* dream of a drunken favage.”——**'He has good fcenes, 
“ but not one good play.” The Doétor, however, 
would not have per: nitted any body elfe to pafs this 
verdi& with impunity: For when I once afterwards, 
in order to found h im, hinted a difrefpect for Hamlet, 
he gave a fmile, as if he thought I would dete& him 
in a contradiction, aud replied, “ Yes! but itill Ham- 
* Jet is full of fine paflages,”’ 

He had an invincible contempt and averfion for blank 
verfe, Milton’s always excepted. ‘* ‘l‘hey do well, taid 
“ he, to call it d/ané, for blank it is; I myfelf, even I, 
‘** who never could find a fingle rhime in my life, could 
make blank verfe as faft as I could fpeak ; nothing but 
lazinefs hinders our tragic poets from writing, like the 
French, in rhime. Dryden, had he poffetfed but a,tenth 
part of Shakefpeare’s dramatic genius, would have 
brought rhyming tragedies into faihion here as well as 
they are in France, and then the mob would have ad- 
** mired them juft as much as they now preted to de- 
* fpife them.” 

Beatie’s minftrel he would not allow to be called a 
poem ; for it had, he iaid, no plan, no beginning, mid- 
dle, or end. He thought it only a fortes of verfes, but 
a few of hem very happy. As for the tranflation of 
the Iliad, “ They do well,” he faid * to call it Pope's 
Homer ; for it is not Homer’s Homer. It has no re- 
femblance to the majefty and fimplicity of the Greck.” 
He read over to me |’ Allggro, and Il’ Penferofo, and 
explained the refpetive beauties of each, but added, 
that all the refit of Milton’s thort poems were trath. 
He could not imagine what had made Johnfon praife 
the poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew, and compare 

t with Alexander’s Feaft. The criticifm had induced 
phim to read it over, and with attention, twice, and he 
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could not difcover even a {park of merit. At the fame 
time, he mentioned Gray’s odes, which Johnfon has 
damned fo completely, and in my humble opinion with 
fo much juftice, as the ftandard of lyric excellence. He 
did not much admire the Gentle Shepherd. He prefer- 
red the Pafor Fido, of which he {poke with rapture, 
and the Eclogues of Virgil. I pled as well as I could 
for Allan Ramfay, becaufe I regard him as the fingle 
unaflected poet whom we have had fince Buchanan. 


Proximus huic longo, fed proximus intervallo. 


He anfwered: “ It is the duty of a poet to write 
“like a gentleman. I diflike that homely ftile which 
“ fome think fit to call the language of nature and fim- 
“ plicity, and fo forth. In Percy’s reliques too, a few 
“ tolerable pieces are buricd under a heap of rubbith. 
** You have read perhaps Adam Bell Clym, of the Cleugh, 
“and William of Cloudeflie.” I anfwered yes. ‘ Well 
then,” faid he, ‘do you think that was worth printing.” 
He reflected with fome harfhnefs on Dr. Goldfmith ; 
and repeated a variety of anecdotes to {upport his cen- 
fure. 

They amounted to prove that Goldf{mith loved a wench 
and a bottle ; and that a lie, when to ferve a fpecial 
end, was ngt excluded from his fyfiem of morality. 
To commit thefe ftories to print, would be very much 
in the modern tafte ; but fuch proceedings appear to me 
as an abfolute difgrace to typography. 

He never {poke but with ridicule and deteftation of 
the rewews. He faid that it was not eafy to conceive 
in what contempt they were held in Londop. I men- 
tioned a ftory I had read of Mr. Burke having feduc- 
ed and dilbonoured a young lady, under promife of mar- 
riage. ‘* ] imagine,” faid he, ‘* that you have got 
that fine fiory out of fome of the magazines. if any 
thing can be lower than the Reviews, they are fo. 
They once had the impudence to publifh a ftory of a 
gentleman’s having debauched his own fifter ; and upoa 
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“inguiry, it came out that the gentleman never had 
“ fifter. As to Mr. Burke, he is a worthy honeft man. 
“He married an accomplithed girl, without a fhilling of 
* fortune.” I wanted to get the Gentleman’s Magazine 
xcepted from his general cenfure; but he would not 
hearme. He never, he faid, looked at a Review, nor 
even knew the names of the publishers. 

He was fond of Pope, and had by heart many fa- 
vourite paflages ; but he difliked the private charater 
of the man. He was, he faid, all affectation, and men- 
tioned his letter to Arbuthnot, when the latter was dy- 
ing, as a confummate {pecimen of canting ; which to be 
fure it is. He had alfo a very high opinion of Dryden, 
and loudly extolled his fables. I mentioned Mr. 
Hume’s objeétions ; he replied, “* You will learn more 
“‘ as to poctry by reading one good poem, than by a 
“ thoufand volumes of criticifm.” He quoted fome paf- 
fages in Defoe, which breathed, as he thought, the 
true fpirit of Englith verfe. 

He difliked Meikle’s tranflation of the Lufiad, and 
efteemed the French verfion of that work as far fupe- 
rior. Meikle, in his preface, has contradiéted with 
great franknefs, fome of the pofitions ddvanced in the 
Doétor’s inquiry, which may perhaps have difgufted 
hima; but in truth, Meikle is only an indifferent rhymer. 

You have lately quoted largely from Lord Gardeu- 
ftoun’s Remarks on Englifh Plays ; and I obferve, that 
this lively and venerable critic, damns by far the great- 
er part of them. In this fentiment, Dr. Smith, agreed 
moft heartily with his Lordfhip; he regarded the 
French theatre as the ftandard of dramatic excellence *. 

He faid, that at the beginning of the prefent reign, 


* It és entertaining to obferve men of abilities contradict cach other on 
topicsapparently fimple. Dr. Smith admired as the very climax of dra- 
matic excellence, Voltaire’s Mahomet ; on the other hand, L.ord Garden- 
floun pronounces, that every line in the play betrays a total want of geni- 
us, and even of tafte for tragic compofition. It is not my bufinels to 
balance accounts between his Lerdfhip and the Dodtor, 
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the diffenting minifters had been Yel to receive two 
thoufand pounds a year from government ; that the Earl 
of Bute had, as he thought, moft improperly deprived 
them of this allowance, and that he fuppofed this to be 
the real motive of their virulent oppofition to govern- 
ment. 

If you think thefe notes worthy a place in your mif- 
cellany, they are at your fervice. I have avoided ma- 
ny perfonal remarks which the Doétor threw out, as 
they might give pain to individuals, and I commit no- 
thing to your care, which I believe, that I could have 
much offended the:Doétor by tranfmitting to the prefs. 

I am, Sig, Yours &c. 
Glafgow _  AmIcus. 
April oth, 1791. 


lll SSS 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, LL Aackor 


In a bufy country fuch as ours of Great Britain, I 
confider every man, woman, and child, who does not 
add to the public ftock, by lucrative induftry, as abfo- 
lutely idle, though relatively, they may be exceedingly 
active both in body and mind. But there are men and- 
women, whofe rank, fortune and fituation are fuch 
as to exempt them from the neceflity of profeffional oc- 
cupation ; and fome are almoft precluded from produce © 
tive employments, fuch as Peers, Peerefles, Archbith- 
hops, Bifhops, Clergy, old Admirals and Generals ; for 
whofe ufe, and the inftruction of the heirs of great ef- 
tates, who think themfelves entitled to be idle, thefe 
jucubrations are moft humbly dedicated, by a man 
who has made confiderable proficiency in the art of idle- 
nefs, and is, with great refpeét, their moft faithful and 
obedient fervant, ALBANICUS. 





ON THE ART OF [DLENESS. 


EJ ty on the Art of Idlenefs. 


Havine often obferved with difguft, the hackneyed 
fubjeéts of eflayifts in newfpapers and magazines, not 
excepting thofe of the profefled writers of periodical 
papers, in imitation of the Speétators, Tatlers, and 
Guardians, I had figured to mylelf, about a dozen of 
years ago, the poflibility of entertaining and inftruéting 
the readers of fuch fugitive pieces, with a feries of pa- 
pers, on the art of employing leifure and fortune, by 
the idle and opulent. 

When I was thus amufing my imagination with a 
proje&t of future authorfhip, in the end of March 1777, 
I received from a worthy Baronet of my acquaintance, 
the following letter, which, as it will ferve me for a text, 
I fhall prefent a copy of it tomy readers, and then pro- 
ceed to make my refle&tions ; and may the god or goddefs 
of idlenefs, if there is, or ever was fuch a faint, blefs 
my endeavours to be ufeful to my brethren and fifters ! 


Sir, 

“ Tuts morning only I received your letter of March 
12th, fo I find myfelf doubly a debtor, firft for a vifit, 
then for the letter; and I find it moft for the conveni- 
ency of my affairs, firft to pay the laft debt. 

“« I find that time is paffed with you, much in the 
fame manner as at my refidence. 

‘“* T never had any ambition for the reputation of an 
author, yet I have frequently had it in my head, to 
write a treatife, which fhould be entitled The Art of 
Idlene/s. 

“« The purport of it would be, to teach men, who 
had no regular bufinefs, and were above the neceflity 
of purfuing fome occupation, how to pafs their time in- 
nocently, agreeably, and even ufefully. I would bes 
gin by fhewing that all gamefters, horferacers, with a 
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great et cetera of fuch ufelefs"ayd pernicious people, 
did not fall under the head of my treatife, as not being 
idle men, but ill employed ones, who have all the reft- 
lefsnefs and anxiety of defires unfatisfied, and are there- 
fore to be counted among men of bufinefs. My pupils 
feek amufements that are innocent, eafy, always in 
their own power to procure ; fuch as improve the mind, 
and fit it for farther enjoyment, and finally are benefi- 
cial to mankind. One of them having nothing to do, 
inclofes ten barren acres worthy only a fhilling per 
acre of yearly rent; and whilft he is pleafing himfelf 
with feeing his hedges grow, and to find a freth ver- 
dure where there was only blafted heath before, he is 
agreeably furprifed to find his ten acres now yield ten 
pounds a-year. Ifa rainy day confine him at home to 
his houfe, that is a day of high entertainment, for he 
will furely fee fome new beauty in Virgil, or other 
claffic, that he had not obferved before, find out 
the caufe of fome appearance in nature which he had 
not hitherto explored, feaft on a difh of Tacitus, Hume, 
or Voltaire, or take his pen and write a letter that has 
nothing in it, to fome one whom he hopes “ Swas effé 
aliquid putare nugas,” and pleafes himfelf before hand 
with the fatisfaétion he fhall receive when he gets an 
anfwer. I would clioofe for the motto of this treatife, 
or rather, I fhould fay the text for this fermon, 

Pani quos aquus amavit 

Jupiter, et ardens evexit ad xthera virtus, 

Dis gen.iti potuere, 

“ Obferve, my beloved, how my text naturally di- 
vides itfelf into three heads, and how abfolutely necef- 
fary it is that all three fhould concur to form the hap- 
py hero of idlenefs, whom I rather frame to myfelf 
in idea, than ever expe& to meet with. 

“ aft. Ligquus amavit Fupiter. He mult have a happy 
natural difpofition, as the foundation on which fo mag- 
nificent a fuperftructure is to be raifed. 
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“ adly, 4rdens Virtus. \t is impoflible for a perfon to 
be happy if his mind is gnawed by reflections on an 
ill fpent life, or diftra&ted with unfatisfied defires, and 
diforderly paffions. 

“ 3dly, and daffly. Dis genit?, which was an expreflion 
ufed by the ancients to exprefs what we more fimply 
call, men of a good family. Though no defcent, how- 
ever illuftrious, can’ compenfate for want of perfonal 
merit, yet where that favourable circumftance concurs 
in a perfon that has the two foregoing necellary quali- 
fications, it contributes much to elevate the mind, and 
affifts it to contemn low puriuits. Such men too are 
generally fo early initiated in the art ot idienefs, that it 
becomes habitual to them, and they enjoy it with an 
eafe and elegance that can fearcely ever be attained by 
others. 

‘* T have often known worthy men whofe induftry had 
raifed them to a great fortune, ;who then purchafed an 
eitate in the country in hopes of enjoying that happy 
idlenefs that is the fubje&t of my difcourie. But the 
firit vifits of ceremony were fearce paid and received, 
when they and their neighbours were equally diffatis- 
fied with one another, for no other reafon, but becaufe 
the parties on one fide having been habituated to bufi- 
nefs, knew not how to enjoy their leifure with that eafe 
the other could do who had been idle ell their lives. 

** T have made fuch a progrefs in this art, as is fcarce- 
ly credible. I received fome days ago a letter from « 
friend in London, telling me he had recovered two 
hundred pounds for me that I had defpaired of, and 
that ] might draw for it when I pleafed. Moft people 
would have gone to town immediately, but I put off 
my journey till to-morrow, when I mutt neceflarily go 
however, and if it were not that I am obliged to pay 
away part of it, I would almoft rather want the money 
than be at the trouble of negotiating the bufinefs at a 
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banker’s. DoTI not deferve a diftinguifhed place a. 


mong the favourite fons of idlenefs ? 
“« Tam, Sir, with regard, your faithful humble 
Servant, 


March es J. F.” 
1777. 


As I propofe, in the continuation of this. Eflay in 
fome future Number of the Bee, to enter ferioufly into 
the difcuffion of the proper education and exercife of the 
legitimate fons and daughters of idlenefs, J fhall con. 
tent myfelf in this place to obferve, that the idle- 
nefs J defcribe is fyftematic; that it leads to tran. 
quillity in the midft of variety ; that it is epicurean 
in prattice, but in principle ftoic; that it is focial, 
yet independent of external circumftances ; that it is 
eafy and gay, yet not flippant; multifarious, yet not 
irregular, or confufed in its operations ; that it enables 
its practitioners to be continually amufing to others 
without prefling upon their time, and more important 
occupations ; that it is ferviceable in town, in the country, 
at home and abroad ; travels with you, and follows you 
in your night gown to your elbow-chair, leaves you 
not on your pillow, awakes with you in the morn- 
jng, and carries you through all the viciflitudes of 
yor exiftence. 


Sn  ] 
A de tached thought. 


Tue perfon we love is always more efteemed than he 
deferves ; the perfon we do not love, we always ef- 
teem the ijeaft it is in our power; we even feek to def- 
pife him, and for ordinary fucceed in it. At firft, that 
contempt is not fincere ; but infenfibly it becomes more 
fo ; and at laft we grow to hate in good earneft, to defpife 
an eftimable perfon againft whom we have fome caule 
of hatred: If, however, we are forced to efteem him, 
we hate him the more for that. 
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On the Hiftory of Authors by Profeffion. 


No. II. 


] HAVE attempted to eftablifh in my laft paper *, that 
authors by profeffion, or a clafs of men who derive their 
chief fubiittence from literary exertion, have ever ex- 
ifted in fociety, among the rudeft, as well as the moft 
refined nations, under the moft venerable, as well as 
the moft ¢ontemned fortns. Homer chaunting his bal- 
lads, or Socrates delivering his moral inftruétions, cor- 
refpond in this particular with the unfkilful bard of the 
moft favage tribe, or the venal fophift of the moft cor- 
rupted age. But it is to be remarked, that there are 
two diftiné modes in which the profc/ion of detters has 
exifted,—tither by becoming objects of the munificence of 
individuals, or by miniflering to the pleafure of the pub- 
lic. The firft is the flate of patronage: The fecond 
that to which has been annexed the vulgar obloguy of 
author/bip. Under no other form can the literary pro- 
Jefion appear ; and the alternation of thefe conttitutes 
its hiftory. It is not a little remarkable, that this al- 
ternation affords a new example of that circle in human 
affairs, that return to the point from which their pro- 
grefs began ; which, in other provinces, kas attracted 
the attention of enlightened obfervers. 

Authorfhip is the form which appears in the earlieft 
period of fociety ; it is fucceeded by patronage, which 
again, ina fucceffion equally uniform and inevitable, 
gives place to author/bip, the flate which occupies the 
rudeft and the moft refined portions of the focial pro- 
grefs. This may be obvioufly illuftrated in detail. The 
bard muft owe his fubfiftence to the grateful hofpitality 
of his whole tribe. He is therefore conipletely in a 
ftate of authorfbip. He minifters pleafure to. that pud- 


’ Vol, lL. P- 6% 
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Sic, from which he derives his reward. He pafies from 
cabin to cabin, purchafing a fhare in their joys by the 
recital of his tale and his fong. In that fimple and equal 
ftate, no individual poffefles opulence to become a pa- 
tron ; and perhaps no favage amateur could afford the 
luxury of fuftaining, for a confiderable length of time, 
his bard. Hence the neceflity of fucceflively exhibiting 
his talents to his whole tribe, of courting his little 
public, and becoming, in the modern fenfe, an author by 
profeffion. 

But the inequality of property, which fo early arifes 
in fociety, produces {peedy and important effects on the 
condition of the profeflors of a rude and fcanty literature. 
The chief, who firft outftrips his neighbours in opu- 
lence, courts with avidity the man whofe traditional 
knowledge can give fplendor to his lineage, er whofe 
poetical powers can add renown to his exploits. The 
genealogift and the poet find a ready accefs to his board. 
They gladly abandon a precarious and defultory life, for 
an eafe and a luxury, which it requires only flattery to 
purchafe, and obfequioufnefs to enfure. 

In this ftate, literature is not only invited to dependence, 
by the munificence of her patrons, but {he is driven into 
it by the callous ignorance of a public no longer fufceptible 
of her charms: For the fame progrefs of inequality, which 
makes the few opulent enough to be patrons, degrades 
the many too much to be admirers. The ardent paf- 
fion, and the frequent inaétion of favage life exift no 
longer in the indigent drudgery of a civilized peafant. 
The care of fubfiftence abforbs feeling, and the fenfe of 
dependence extinguifhes pride. They have no longer 
leifure or enthufiafm to liften with rapture to the fong, 
or attend with anxious curiofity to the iffue of the tale. 

It is in this ftate, that bards and /ennachies are the 
houfehold officers of the great; an ufage of which a 
remnant ftill remains to libel the Englifh intelleé, in the 
royal eftablifhment of a Poet Laureat. The progrefs of 


fociety, however, changes this domeflic into a more 
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diftant dependence. The diflolution of thofe great 
houfeholds which are the channel of the expenditure of 
the opulent in a certain flate of manners, gives patron- 
age anew form. The patron ftiil rewards the poet ; 
but it is not by hofpitality, it is by prefents. He pays 
him in money, not in dind. This intercourfe continues 
in a greater or lefs degree from the firft appearance of 
moderate refinement to the meridian fplendour of lite- 
sature. Examine the firft dawnings of polite letters in 
acountry. There will always be found fome one pa- 
tron, of whofe houfehold all the profeffors of literature 
are but a fort of extra officers. A Leo X, a Francis I, 

a Cofmo de Medicis, will be found, though with lefs 
{fplendid reputation, in every country. But the diffufioa 
of literature raifes rival patrons, and the condition of 
the author ftill farther recedes from domeftic depend- 
ence.—The habits of reading, at length, reach that 
portion of mankind, who form the public; and their 
collective patronage divides with individual munificence, 
the hopes and the homage of the author. Meantime, 
the fuffrage of the public becomes daily more import- 
ant, from the increafe of its literary ardour ; while the 
fame caufe increafes the number of pretenders to a de 
gree fo formidable, as to deter patrons from the labour 
of felefion, and to reduce them to a dilemma in which 
they mutt either launch into an expenditure too im- 
menfe for their revenue, or attempt a difcriminatioa 
too laborious for their indolence, and too arduous for 
their fkill. They take refuge in indifcriminate rejec- 
tion ; patronage ceafes, and the profeflion of letters is 
once more thrown on the public. -duthor/bip thus clof- 
es as it had opened the progrefs.— Authors had exifted 
in the favage flate, becaufe there were too few patrons ; 
and they revived in the moft civilized, becaufe there were 
too many authors. The fame principle operated in both 
cafes. Whether there are too few /orrces, or too many 


obje&s of patronage, is in effe&t of the fame amount. 
A, D. 
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Gleanings of Biography. 
aE = 


Mar/fhal General Keith, 


Tue Ruffians and Turks, in their war before the laft, 
having diverted themfelves long enough in murdering 
one another, for the fake of variety, thought proper to 
treat of a peace. The commiffioners for this purpofe 
were, Marfhal General Keith and the Turkifh Grand 
Vifier. Thefe two perfonages met, and the interpre- 
ters of the Rufs and Turkith betwixt them. When 
all was concluded, they arofe to feparate ; the Marthal 
made his bow with hat in hand, and the Vifier his fa- 
lam, with turban on his head: But when thefe cere- 
monies of taking leave were over, the Vifier turned 
fuddenly, and coming up to Keith, took him freely by 
the hand, and in the broadeft Scotch dialect, fpoken by 
the loweft and moft illiterate of our countrymen, de- 
clared warmly, that it made him unco’happy, now he 
was fae far frae hame, to meet a countryman in his ex- 
alted ftation. Keith ftared with all his eyes; but at laft 
the exclamation came, and the Vifier told him, My fa- 
ther, faid he, was bell-man of Kirkaldy in Fife, and I 
remember to have feen you, fir, and your brother 
often occafionally pafling. 

This ftrange anecdote, I received fome years ago 
from a refpe€table and learned Baronet of Scotland, who 
told me that he had it affirmed to him for truth, but did 
not remember his authority ;—perhaps fome of your 
readers may be able to folve this difficulty, or contra- 
di&t the ftory upon good authority. I am, 

Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
A. B. 





ON THE UTILITY OF LAW-SUITS. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


On the Utility of Law-/uits. 
Sik, 


Havine occafion lately to hear the minifter of 2 
neighbouring patith, I was fomewhat ftaggered at the 
general intendment of his fermon, wherein he folicited, 
with a becoming fervour, his auditors to live in peace 
and harmony with each other, and to drop and forbear 
connection with lawyers and lawfuits. The immediate 
corollary which I naturally drew trom this doétrine, 
was, that he meant to ftarve the attorney. On the 
mind of one, who, from fpeculative principles, had re- 
ceded from being a candidate for the clerical gown, and 
had betaken himfelf to the profeffion of the law, with a 
rm-refolution to maintain his integrity, this earneft 
requeft of his ghoftly dire€tor could not fail to make 
adeep impreffion. ‘“ If, fays 1 to myfelf, if I am of a 
* profeflion which the depravity of mankind has ren- 
* dered indifpenfible in fociety, fo is the parfon. Law- 
* fuits muft be founded in material juitice, for their 
* object is juftice. The oppreflion of the petty-fogger 
“* extends to the purfe, or at fartheft to perfonal durefs ; 
* but the zeal of the polemic and fectary has led him 
“to the effufion of blood. Are the laboyrs of the’ 
“ lawyer as ferviceable to the community as the {kill 
“* of the artift or the induftry ofthe labourer?” Here 
I confefs I was puzzled for an anfwer ; but a little re- 
flection made me exclaim, in the language of Falftaff; 
* It is no fin for a man to labour in his vocation.” 
The refult of my refearches was, that a multiplicity 
of law-fuits is in feveral refpedts beneficial to mankind ; 
and furely, he who contributes to promote the general 
welfare, merits the retribution of applaufe, 
Vor. II, 
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Meeknefs and charity are the ftriking traits of the 
Chriftian charaéter. The haughty pagan trampled, with 
exultation, on his proftrate foe: But the humble vota- 
ry of Chriftianity is taught to bewail the misfortune of 
an enemy. The mild precepts of our holy religion are 
calculated to refine the morals, to improve the under- 
ftanding, and to better the heart: And perhaps it was 
owing to théir intrinfic value, and fuperior tendency to 
civilize mankind, that the refinement and polifhed man- 
ners of the moderns have fo far exceeded thofe of the 
ancient inhabitants of Italy and Greece. 

What befits the man of morality, is not furely re- 
pugnant to the funétions of a Chriftian. Both onght 
to feel the philanthropic glow; both ought to yield 
to the fympathetic fenfations of friendfhip and benevd- 
lence. It is the duty of both to heal the differences of 
mankind : But furely neither can be juftly cenfured for 
aiding the injured in their claims of redrefs of wrongs. 
That an individual has proftituted his profeffion ; that 
hundreds have fuffered by the chicanery of the terriers 
of the law, can no more be objeéted to the liberal pro. 
feffor, than the aflumed prerogative of the Roman pon- 
tiff in the remiffion of fins, can vilify religion, or the 
petty larceny of a taylor can flamp a ftigma on the 
trade. 

Having thus premifed, I fhall proceed to ftate fome 
of the advantages which mankind derive from law- 
fuits : And, 

1. Philofophers tell us, that man, in a ftate of na 
ture, or in the firft ftages of civil life, is guided folely 
by his inftin®s and paffions ; and that the felfith and 
grofler affe€tions predominate. The defires of the fa- 
vage are limited to his food, his female, and fleep. If 
he is difturbed in the enjoyment of thefe by the intru- 
fion of his neighbour ; if the latter feizes the prey or 
the wives of the former, what is the confequence ? the 
immediate forfeiture of life: The keennefs of appetite 
or infatiate revenge prompts the one to butcher the e- 
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ther. After mankind have emerged from this wild 
ftate, but before the eftablifhment of due fubordination 
and regular government, if one man fheuld make an 
attack on the pofleffions or perfon of another, where 
could the latter find redrefs, but in a fimilar return on 
the depredator? In the progrefs of civilization, and 
on mankind’s emancipating themfelves from anarchy 
and confufion, individuals were vefted with judicial 
powers, and the determination of differences was fub- 
mitted to their wifdom. Unimpaffioned neutrality in- 
troduced the /ex talionts, whereby the wrongs of the 
individual were redrefled according to the immutable 
ptinciples of natural equity, and alfo determined the 
punifhment of him, who, by his dangerous machina- 
tions or actions had forfeited the protection of civil ge- 
vernment. Inftead of the dagger and the club, was in- 
troduced the erudition, the perfuafive reafoning, and 
the pompous declamation of the lawyer; while the fu- 
ry of confli@ing parties now harmlefsly evaporates in a 
Court of Juftice. Thus, daw-/uits are beneficial to the 
community. 

2. Self-intereft, under the cloak of patriotifm, has 
divided the Britith parliament inte two illuftrious fac- 
tions, the minifterial party and the oppofition. Politi- 
cians have regarded this difunion, and confli& of fenti- 
ments and interefts, as the grand bulwark of our li- 
berties. On the one hand, the encroachments of the 
royal prerogative are reftrained, while, on the other, 
democratical licentioufnefs is reprefled. A parliament- 
ary difpute attracts and engages the attention of the na- 
tion; but a wary minifter effets his purpofes with 
more readinefs and facility, by clandeftine, than by o- 
pen and avowed attempts. By the former, the nation 
is lulled into fecurity, and their jealoufy fleeps in peace ; 
but by the latter, their minds are agitated, their paf- 
fions inflamed, and their fears alarmed. During an ex- 
emption from foreign wars or inteftine commotions, the 
human mind is, in fome degree, enervated by tranquil- 

2 
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lity ; but nothing contributes more effeCtually to keep 
alive the fpirit of freedom, than a multiplicity of law. 
fuits. I have, in the preceding article, remarked the 
effeéts of diffention in a ftate of nature, and in the ori- 
gin of civil fociety. The refentment of the illiterate 
and untutored barbarian is eafily excited ;-and his arm 
is prompt, and prepared to glut his vengeance. But re. 
venge is fatisfied, when its obje& is no more; and the 
tempeft of the paflions foon fubfides into a calm. An 
action in a Court of Juftice preferves and continues an 
active [pirit of oppofition, whereby mankind are pre- 
pared to difpute and maintain their civil rights, and not 
to fuccumb under the preffure of arbitrary and imperious 
oppreflion. The injured remembers that he is a Briton, 
and, with undaunted firmnefs, demands redrefs. Does 
the grievance originate from the throne? A  thoufand 
arms are elevated to fecond him in his claim. Thus 
law-fuits are beneficial to the Britifh conflitution. 

3- When mankind have arranged themfelves in com- 
munities, certain regulations and rules are inftituted 
and promulgated, in order to promote the general 
good. An individual, by his refidence in a particular 
fociety, tacitly confents to be governed by its laws. If 
thefe ordinances fuit not his notions, his withes, or his 
views, he has or ought to have the toleration of emi- 
grating to another region: But while he is a refident, 
he is certainly, on every principle of juttice, entitled 
to avail himfe!f of the laws of his country. 

When my neighbour folicits my advice in a fuit at 
law, I give it him as becomes an honeft man. Doeg 
he requeft me, notwithftanding my contrary opinion, 
to try ? I do fo, and aét as an honeft man. Is he caft in 
cofts? It is perhaps, fortunately for him, a leffon of 
wifdom; but ftill I was his friend, and not an enemy to 
a fellow-citizen or the laws. 

Does another illegally enjoy your poffeffion and ef- 
tate? does he difturb your tranquillity, or murder 
your peace? does he deprive you of a benefit, or har- 
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rafs you with injuiries ? does he impofe on your cre 

dulity, or cheat you with confidence? does he refufe 
fulfilment of his obligations, or unju‘tly claim the com- 
pletion of yours? does the imperious fuperior plunder 
the faithful menial of his wages, of that humble pit- 
tance which his induftry had earned, and his trugality 
faved ? does the proud practitioner, entrenched in pro- 
perty, bid defiance to juftice and to law? does he, by 
the perverfion of fenfe, and the contortion of truth, 
puzzle the undertlanding of the judge? or, by fubter- 
fuge and evafion, does he, Proteus-like, elnde the ven- 
geance of a jutt decifion? Thefe are evils flowing from 
the corruption of our nature ; evils which the moralift, 
and the man of benevolence, muit deplore; yet, in a 
court of juftice the unfortunate may find a friend, and 
the injured may find remeid. The wit hath faid, that 
among the practitioners of the law, we cannot count 
the men of generous principles and liberal views; but 
let him recollect the names of an Erfkine, a Tait, and 
a Corbet. 

Procraftination is the opprobrium of the profeffion ; 
the law’s delay may be alleviated ; but, from the frailty 
of humanity, cannot be removed ; and, like the abfence 
of the fun, it is a partial evil refulting from the necef- 
fity of things. Thus law-fuits, as the means of ren- 
dering rights effeCtual, and ofremedying wrongs, are de- 
neficial to individuals. 

Other arguments may be fuggefted by fuperior under- 
ftandings, and enforced by more learned pens; fuffice it 
to add, that the above are fufficient to remove the confci- 
entious doubts of T. R. 





ON BILLS OF MORTALITY. May tf, 


Obfervations on A of Mortality. 


Tue following may ferve as a text for another leffon 
in the art of reafoning. It is extraéted from the Gi- 
ornale Encyclopedica d'Italia. 


“ With regard to the augmentation or diminution 
of population in cities and towns, the refult of a great 
many obfervations prove how much the firft are un- 
favourable to the human fpecies. Man, who, by an 
inftin& of nature, is a fociable being, finds deftruétion 
in fociety itfelf, or, to fpeak more truly, in the abulfe 
of fociety. In Paris, Vienna, Amfterdam, Copenha- 
gen, Berlin, the lifts of births is always inferior to 
that of deaths. From thence it happens that in this 
laft city, in a determined time, there were only 3855 
births, while the deaths amounted to 5054. On the 
contrary, in the country, where the air is more pure, 
where agriculture flourifhes, where the manners of the 
people are more fimple, the propagation augments in 
a manner ftill more rapidly.” 

Thus far the text; and the conclufions feem to be 
very fairly deducible from the facts; yet it will be no 
difficult matter to fhew that thefe conclufions are ex- 
tremely unjuft. Not to mention here the difficulty of 
getting at a fair flate of facts, refpedting births or bu- 
rials in any one place, which has been often remarked, 
and which greatly invalidates the force of any conclu- 
fions, I mean here to thew, that fuppofing thefe regif- 
ters had been kept with the greateft poflible accuracy, 
nothing like the conclufions above fpecified could be 
inferred from the faéts here ftated, unlefs many other 
particulars had been carefully marked, that have never 
been adverted to in any of thefe calculations. 

It is, for example, inferred, that fince the deaths ia 
Berlin have regularly exceeded the births in that city 
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by near 1200 a year, that therefore Berlin mult be a 
very unwholefome place, and greatly prejudicial to the 
increafe of the human fpecies ; and that becaufe in fome 
country places the births always exceed the deaths in 
a great proportion, thefe mutt be proportionally fa- 
vourable to it. But from this faét confidered alone, it 
might have been quite the reverfe. The town might 
perhaps be far more wholefome than the country. 

Berlin, notwithftanding this amazing mortality, has 
been found to increafe in population during the period 
above named, Hence our political calculators have 
juflly inferred, that this augmentation muft have been 
occafioned by an influx of inhabitants from fome other 
part of the world, But here they have ftopt. They 
had only to advance a fingle ftep farther ; and then they 
mui have feen, that of all thofe inhabitants who have 
come to Berlin from other parts, no one of their births 
could enter into the regifters of that place, though all 
their deaths muft be there recorded. Now, if 1200 
people flocked to that town annually, and there took 
up their abode, it muft of neceflity happen, that on an 
average the deaths muft exceed the births by that num- 
ber, let the place be as favourable for the human race 
as you can fuppofe. In like manner, if thefe 1200 
went from the country into the town, all their births 
muift have appeared in the regifters there, and none of 
their deaths ; fo that it would appear by thefe regifters 
that the country was as furprifingly favourable, as the 
town was unfavourable for the human race. This, it 
is plain, is a mere fallacy ; an argument that may tend 
to miflead, becaufe the error is not extremely obvious, 
but which never ought to be employed by any one who 
pretends to philofophic precifion. 

The faé& is, that in every fituation, whether favour- 
able for the human race, or the reverfe, where the in- 
flux of ftrangers from other places is confiderable, 
the deaths muft be more numerous in proportion to 
the births, if the regifters be accurate, than they would 
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have been, if no fuch influx had happened; and the 
greater that influx is, the greater muft be that difpropor- 
tion. 

Hence it muft neceffarily happen, that if we are to 
judge of the increafe or decreafe of population from the 
bills of mortality only, our conclufion will be always 
exactly the reverie of what it would be, if we take an 
aétual enumeration: For wherever, from an actual 
enumeration, we find that the population is augment- 
ing in a very rapid manner, we would conclude from 
the bills of mortality, that they were decreafing very 
fait. 

In like manner, if people are emigrating faft from 
any country, could we obtain an accurate lift of the 
births and the deaths, we fhould fay that the births 
fo far exceeded the deaths, as to afford the clearett 
proof of a rapid increafing population ; whereas, were 
we to take an aétual enumeration, we would be for- 
ced to draw a conclufion dire&tly the reverie. 

Thefe few obfervations may ferve to fhew how lit- 
tle reliance is to be had on thofe general and vague 
declamations that have been often repeated with fo 
much confidence on this fubjeét. Many other fources 
of fallacy refpe@ting this fubject, might be pointed out ; 
but this might tend to perplex fome. It is enough at 
this time to have developed this fingle particular, as 
it may ferve to infpire ‘thofe with a {mall degree of dif- 
fidence, who begin to fpeculate upon fuch matters. 

I thall only add, that it is not here intended to infi- 
nuate that the occupations of a country life are not 
more favourable to the augmentation of the human 
fpecies, than thofe of large towns; but merely that 
the proof of this fact arifing from a comparative view 
of the bills of mortality is entirely fallacious. Much 
falfe reafoning, and many erroneous conclufions have 
been founded on thefe data by political writers, with- 
in the prefent century. 
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1791. ARABIAN ANECDOTE. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 
Havinc an opportunity of fending you a letter, I offer 
you a little morfel for your Bee. ‘Tis an Arabian tale 
I never faw in print ; at leaft it has not been hackneyed 
about in periodical publications. 


Arabian Anecdote. 


“ Three Arabs, brethren of a noble family, who 
were travelling together for the improvement of their 
“ minds, were accidentally met by acamel driver, who 
afked them, if they had not feen a camel, which had 
itrayed from him in the night. ‘ Was not the ca- 
mel blind of an eye?’ faid the eldeft. ‘ Yes,’ faid 
the man. ‘ It hada tooth out before,’ faid the fe- 
cond. ‘ It is very true,’ he replied.—* Was it not 
a little lame?’ added thethird. * Why really it was, 
returned the owner. Taking it for granted then, 
that they had feen his beaft, he befought them to 
tell him which way it went. ‘ Follow us, friend,’ 
faid they. He did fo, and had not gone far, till he 
happened to fay, that the camel was loaden with 
corn. And it had, continued the Arabians; a veffe] 
of oil on one fide, and a veflel of honey on the other. 
—It had fo, faid the driver; therefore let me conjure 
you to tell me where you met it. Met it! cried the 
eldeft of the brethren, why we never faw your ¢a- 
mel at all.—The man lofing patience at this, began 
to load them with reproaches; and as they were 
pafling through a village, he raifed the people, and 
caufed them * to be apprehended. The Cadi or 


* If this ftory was a fact, it is not imprcbable, that from this cirs 
cumftanee arofe that oriental proverb ;—* If any one afk you, if sou 
“ have feen the camel, anfwer no!” i. ¢. do not, by impertinent com 
verfation, involve yourfelf in difficulties, 


Vor. UI, D 
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Judge of the town, before whom they were brought, 
not being able to determine the caufe, fent them to the 
prince of the country, who, perceiving by their be. 
haviour, that they were perfons of diftinétion, fet 
them at liberty, lodged them in his palace, and treat- 
ed them with all imaginable refpe&. After fome days, 
he took an occafion of politely requefting, that they 
would clear up the mytftery of the camel, and ex. 
plain how they could poflibly hit upon fo many par- 
ticulars, without ever having feen it. The young 
men {miled at the importuuity of the prince; and af- 
ter having returned him abundance of thanks for the 
civilities they had received, the fenior of the bre- 
thren thus fpoke: We are neither deceivers nor ne- 
cromancers; neither did we ufe any other inftruments 
of divination than our fenfes and reafon : for my part, 
I judged it was blind, becaufe, as we went along, I 
obferved the grafs eaten up on one fide of the road, 
and not on the other. And I, faidthe fecond, gueffed 
it had loft a tooth before, as where the grafs was 
cropped clofeft, there was conftantly a little tuft left 
behind. And I, added the third, concluded it was 
lame, becanfe the prints of three feet were diftin@ in 
the road, whereas the impreflion of the fourth was blur- 
red ; whence I concluded, that the animal bad dragged 
it, and did not fet it to the ground. All this I appre- 
hend, faid the King ; but how in the name of won- 
der, could you difcover that oil and honey made a 
part of its loading? Why, rejoined the travellers ; 
This, upon finding our firft furmife was right, we 
afterwards conjectured, from remembering we had 
feen, on one fide of the path, little troops of ants 
ferreting the grafs; and on the other, the flies 
aflembled here and there in groups, infomuch that 
few or none were on the wing.” 

Whether, Sir, this eaftern anecdote be true or falfe, 


matters not much, fince, in either cafe, it exattly re- 
prefents what it was meant to exprefs, the quick 
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thought and deep penetration of the Arabs. In appli- 
cation, it recommends that clofe attention which is fo 
requifite in matters of importance. Without this, ge- 
pius and judgment are at.beft but defective, and this 
talent hath often led perfons, in other refpects not greatly 
diftinguifhed, to make difcoveries of confequence in 
philofophy, agriculture, and other fciences. No where, 
J prefume, is this faculty more necefflary, than in chy- 
mical refearches.—In any bufinefs, the foolith and the 
heedlefs are ready to fay, ** I did not think ;* but the 
motto of the diligent and attentive will ever be ‘* guid 
utile ;—Curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc fum.” 

Withing you all fuccefs in your paper, and hoping 
the Bee will foon anfwer the expeéation raifed by your 


excellent profpectus, 1 am, 
Yours, &c. 


March 31, NARRATOR. 
1791. 


SSS OO auuuenqmmees eee eee 


A detached Thought. 


Let us fuppofe a nation, or, if you pleafe, a fpecies 
of men fo fuperior to us in refpeé& of genius, that the 
laft among them thould furpafs, in that refpeét, the 
firt among us, it is evident, that our beft perform- 
ances would appear to them very indifferent ; but I 
believe alfo, that theirs, and, above all, their fineft 
productions, would afford us very little pleafure. Our 
critics would, indeed, acknowledge, that their perfor- 
mances difoovered genius, but very little tafte. Thefe 
folks, they would fay, write nothing but enigmas. 
They know not how to develope their thoughts, nor 
to make them conne& eafily with one another. One 
does not underftand what they would fay ; and per- 
haps they do not well underftand it themfelves. 


D 2 





28 SCORN COMES WITH SKAITH. May 11, 


Verfes occafioned by hearing the proverb, ** Scorn comes 
“* commonly with feaith.” 


Aas ! what bitter cups of grief 
Are mortals doom’d to tafte? 

How many forrows do we meet, 
While through this life we hatte ? 

Yet thofe are often jeer’d and fcoff'd, 
Who do with forrow mourn; 

Which fhews, alas! that fkaith comes oft 
Accompany’d with feorn., 


* Mark maiden innocence a prey” 
To villains treach’rous wiles, 

Ne’er dreading that a hafe defign 
Doth lurk beneath his fmiles : 

Smiles that his end do gain; and then 
Alas! fhe’s left forlorn ! 

To languifh under grief and pain, 
And fuffer others fcorn ! 


© ceafe, ye fair, (who were beneath 
A happier planet born) » 
To mock or taunt the haplefs maid, 
Whom fate hath doom’d to mourn ; 
For ah! beneath misfortune’s blow, 
(From all that’s pleafant torn) 
Is felt unutterable woe, 
Without another’s fcorn. 
Banks of Clyde, jJ.H 
April 20, Poet 


Ode to the Lark, by the Reverend Mr. I. Tyfon. 


Sweer attendant on the fpring, . 
‘That enraptur’d lov‘it to fing, ' 

That afpiring, lov’ft to fly, 

Ever mounting to the fky. 

Had 1 but thy tuneful throat, 

Could I learn thy love-fick note, 

Could I learn to fing like thee, 

T.ove and {weet Simeciciry, 
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(Can the Muses then infpire, 
Comes expreffion from the Lyre, 
That may full defcription prove, 
Of my Tata’s heat and love ? 

Ah! too weak ’s the welcome aid, 
To fing the beauties of the maid! 


“ Love's the rudder of my lays, 
Love.alone fhall fing her praife, 
Love that captivates the brave, 

And turns the tyrant so a flave ! 


Let the critic knit his brow, 
Let him call my verfe but low, 
Let him cenfure, what care I; 
All his threat’nings I defy. 


“ From the maid in beauty’s bloom, 
*Tis from her I wait my doom, 
*Tis from her alone I love ; 

She can praife or difapprove.)”’ . 


Learn to murmur like the dove, 
Bear the love-tale to-my love ; 
Hear me vow, and hear me figh ; 
Tell her, “ fick of love I die,” 


Go, the lovely virgin greet, . 
Waft my off’ring to her feet, 
Wanrater, thou love's fweets haft prov’d, 
Ever loving, and belov’d ! 


“ (Search the writings of the Sacer, 
Search the fair hiftoric page; 

All the wond’rous tales unfold, 

OF the love-fick fwains of old, 
Painted in the Poet’s line, 

Still the love won’t equal mine! 


“ To Fancy then the pencil give, 
Let her bid the canvas live, 

Let the youthful image rife, 

Lovely to the ravith’d eyes ; 

‘The loverfick fwain theri let her paint, 
Still defcription is too faint : 

In vain fhe’ll paint, in vain defign; 

Still the love won’t equal mine.)” 


Fancy feels the tafk too hard ; 
Weak ’s the fancy of the Bard, 
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Weak ‘s the Painter’s mimic kkill, 

Words hiftoric, weaker fill : 

It belongs to thee to tell, 

Warscer, thou haft Jov’d fo well 


F—wn. York/bire. 


‘2 





To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, Paifley. April a 5th, 1791. 
Tue following defultory ode is original ; if it merits a place in the Bee, the 


anfertion of it there will much oblige 
Your humble fervant ScRIBBLE. 


———=x 


The Temple of Plutus, an Ode. 


Once on a day from the fuperb abode 
Of Plutus famous long ago, 
The pealing trumpet of the footy god 
Proclaim’d of mighty treafures to beftow : 
And hafte, the clarion oft enjoined, 
For, but while day endur’d, he would be kind, 


The founds firft reach’d two humble fwains 
Beneath a beachen fhade retir'd, 
Their hearts exulted to the echoing frains, 
And golden hopes their bofoms fir’d. 
Up from their graffy feats they {prung, 
Afide their crocks and cloaks they flung; 
And though the heav’n alpiring fane, 
Scarce cheer’d their lab’riog fight, 
The tirefome road could not reftrain 
Their ardour for the flight. 
One keener was than his compear 
Of Plutus’ glitt’ring ftores to be pofieff'd ; 
His palpitating breaft 
With fierce impatience burn’d ; 
And to curtail 
‘The tedious way,.its obvious traé& he fpurn’d, 
And urg’d through a horrid brake, 
Thick fence and dang’rous lake, 
His devious flight, flect as the bounding deer, 
When ttrep’rous hounds and horn, its trembling ears affail. 
The tiffu’d canopy, the purple ftole ; 
A thoufand glories buoy’d up his foul , 
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Which, while they glitter’d in his breaft, 
Leffen’d the real pains that his torn limbs diftreff’d. 
But foun more horrible grew all around, 
More horrid brambles veil the treach’rous ground ; 
Tremenduous rocks, and craggy fteeps appeag’d, 
Wide gaping pits, and fullen caverns frown'dt 
impervious woods their fable tops uprear’d. 
Nought could the difmal fcene fupply, 
« To gladdep now his hopelefs eye, 
His golden profpects fled ; 
And to enhance his woes, 
A furious ftorm arofe, 
And night’s black thades colleGted round his head. 


. Bencath no friendly fhade 
Down the poor fhepherd his tir’d body laid; 
All night he wept, he groan’d, he figh’d, 
Whilit the loud tempeft feem’d his forrows to deride. 
The orient morn at length appear’d, 
And homeward the fad facpherd fteer’d 


The other fwain, whom no rafh thoughts impell’d, 
With untir’d perfeverance held 
The long but eafy road. 
No me marfh impeded his plain way, 
No rugged fteeps or fences cauf’d delay ; 
Nor brake nor brier his body pain’d : 
Soon the bright temple he attain’d, 
And fhar’d the liberal bounties of the god. 





The fureft way to Plutus’ lov’d abode 
Is honefty, alas! now feldom trod ; 
Thofe who with patience that plain path retain, 
Not often find the journey made in vain ; 
While thofe who deviate from its facred courfe, 
Oft find the temple difficult to gain, 
Matt dreadful dangers dare, 
Feel all the brambly torments of remorfe, . 
Tempt pits of foul difgrace, and caverns of defpair. 





MELAI, A TALE. 


Melai, a Coufantinopolitan Tale. 
Ans 5 pute | ond 


Tue deftruction of the images among the Greeks of the 
middle empire, was a ftroke which the art of ftatuary, how- 
ever flourifhing before, was never able entirely to recover. 
Painting was now the only ornament of their palaces and 
temples ; a hundred pictures of unexceptionable beauty 
were more eafily: to be met with, than a fingle tolerable 
ftatue ; and thofe -who were defcended from Phidias and 
Scopas, were as totally unacquainted with the art of their 
anceftors, as they were with the bravery of Miltiades and 
Themitftocles. 

The reign however of Conftantine X. promifed to this 
art a more favourable deftiny. Having vifited Italy, before 
he mounted the throne, and acquired a fondnefs for the re- 
mains of Roman magnificence, he embraced every opportu- 
nity of encouraging his fubjects in attempting to imitate 
the models of antiquity. 

Nor did he fail in his defign. No fooner was it known 
that in his court genius was fure of being protected and re- 
warded, than the artifts repaired to it from every quarter, 
embellifhed with their performances the place of his refi- 
dence, and exerted their talents in obedience to his will. 

Among all thefe labourers in brafs and marble, the moft 
fortunate, and at the fame time, the moft deferving, was 
Melonion ; 2 man whofe reputation for integrity and vir- 
tue was not inferior to his profeffional abilities, and whofe 
fenfibility of tafte, however exquifite, was fully equalled by 
the benevolence of his heart. 

One evening at funfet, as he was about te give over his 
labours for the day, there came into his work-fhop a very 
old man, and begged the permiffion to examine his perfor- 
mances. The white hair of this venerable figure, a cer- 
tain brilliancy and animation in his eyes, which age had 
leffened, but had not been able to extinguith ; his habit, 
which, though coagfe, was yet neat and becoming ; the 
look which he threw upon the mafterpieces before him,—a- 
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look which betokened both intelligence and feeling ; and 
the few, but pertinent remarks which he made, all united 
























we to raife the artift’s curiofity, and to:render him more atten- 
tive to his prefent vifitor, than he was accuitomed to be to 
thofe who ufually intruded: 
the The ftranger had now taken a deliberate #iew of the 
low. works which were at prefent im the artift’s poffeflions and 
Ver, it happened by ‘a chance, which was rather unufual, that 
and molt of them were engrofied in the celebration of victories. 
aut The continusl wars between the Greeks and the Arabs, 
able which were ‘asver interrupted but by 4 temporary truce, 
and could not fail of interefting the cotemporaries of Melonion ; 
heir and the grateful Conftantine had, by the affiftance of Sculp- 
and ture, endeavoured toimmortalize his moft illuftrious comman- 
ders. This ftriking finmmlarity in the performances before 
this him did not efcape the obfervation of the ftranger, who, 
fore immediately after having finithed his circuit, turned about, 
re- and addrefied himfelf to Melonion. 
tu- I fee, faid he, that thefe excellent performances of yours 
ate reprefent none but conquerors and heroes ; have you con- 
fecrated your talents entirely to their fervice ? 
wn Mel. Far from it. I am too great a friend to the inter- 
se. eits of mankind, to behold their deftroyers with a favour- 
er, able eye. ‘That my work-fhop fhould at prefent be fo full 
of. of their images, is a circumftance, I affure you; merely ac- 






cidental ; a circumftance, to {peak freely, which I feel rather 
difagreeable. When I was occupied in commemorating 
thefe deftruétive achievements, I could not help frequently 














as 

ra regretting my employment, and dropping my cbiflel with 

fe vexation and difguit. 

Dy uOld Man. Deterved indeed is the reputation of the artift, 
who thus unites fenfibility to genius. You would not then, 

js I imagine, be unwiliing to be employed ir celebrating fi- 

ry delity and affection, under whatever thape thefe virtues 

Af might appeer ? 

r Mel. Surely not, provided they were really difplayed. 

d Old Man. That they were, and in fo high a degree, that 

t, neither of us could have difplayed them more confpicu- 

e bully. 
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While the ftranger fpoke thus, the tear ftood in his eye; 
and his tone was altered from the fobriety of age, to all 
the fervour and animation of youth. 

He proceeded. 

But what price do you demand for a monument of your 
handy-work ? 

Mel. Two thoufand golden byzantines. 

Old Man. A large fum, yet not more than he deferves; 

And of whom do you fpeak ? afked Melonion, fomewhat 
furprifed. 

Before I can tell that, you muft anfwer me once more. 
You fay you have no intention of confining yourfelf to he- 
roes. Would you then confider your art as degraded, if it 
were to be employed on an animal of another fpecies, whole 
life was deferving of admiration and praife ? 

Every word which the ftranger uttered, contributed to 
increafe the perplexity of Melonion. “ An animal of an- 
other fpecies ! what canit thou mean ?” 

Old Man. i fee you are already fufficiently aftonithed ; 
but your furprife will be ftill greater, when I tell you it is 
my dog. 

The old man was in the right. Melonion, on hearing 
thefe words, fteod aghaft. He examined the ftranger’s 
countenance, and his habit by turns; and unable to recon- 
cile fuch apparent contradi¢tiqn, fixed his eyes upon the 
ground in perplexity and amazement. The wildnefs and 
extravaganceof fuch a propofal made him imagine, that 
either his vifitor was mad, or that he was a perfon em- 
ployed by his enemies, to turn both himfelf and his art in- 
to ridicule. The firft of thefe fuppofitions was however 
contradi¢ted by his fenfible converfation at his firft coming 
in; and the fecond by his ferious and animated tone. It 
was not till after the artift had bewildered himfelf for fome 
minutes in fruitlefs conjeftures, that he fo far recovered 
himfelf as to be able to fpeak. 

I muft confefs to you, reverend old man, that your pre- 
fent propofal furprifes me not « little ; for it is the firft of the 
kind which I have ever received; permit me then to alk, 
if you are jefting or ferious ? 

Old Man. Serious indeed. 

Me!. Have you deliberately confidered the mattey ? 
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Old Man. Deliberately. 

Me/. And what it will coft you? two thoufand ote 
tines. 

Old Man. That alfo I have thought on. 

Mel. And if I were prevailed upon to undertake what 
you with for, what certainty could you give me that I 
ould not labour in vain ? 

‘d Man. This ftone thould be your fecurity. 

While he faid this, he drew a ring from his finger, which, 
exclufive of all that had hitherto paffed between them, would 
alone have been fufficient to ftrike the artift with aftonith- 
ment. It. could not indeed, now be’ called a ring 
with propriety, as it was only the focket of what had for- 
merly been one; in which, however, there ftill continued 
fome remains of its ancient {plendor. The fize of the {paces, 
which were now empty, teftified fufficiently of what value it 
had been ; and this was ftill more ftrongly confirmed by 
the two ftones, which were yet left. The artift, who was 
no ftranger to the value of jewels, eftimated one of them at 
about four thoufand ducats, and the other about half as 
much. 

He could no longer reftrain his curiofity and aftonifh- 
ment.—Old man, {aid he, (fpringing up and carefully fhut- 
ting the door), old man, I intreat thee to tell me immedi- 
ately who thou art, and what is thy defire ? 

“ What I ‘defire, you know already ;—but to difcover - 
who [ am, requires fome deliberation.—I muft firft havean 
Gath of inviolable fecrecy,” 

Mel. That you thall have.—I am not, indeed, much ac- 
cuftomed to fwearing, unleis upon matters of the highett 
importance ; and I fhould even imagine, that my unble- 
mithed reputation would of itfelf be fufficient to prevent any 
fufpicion, 

Old Man. It is not your reputation, however unqueftion- 
able, but that voice of integrity with which you appeal to 
it, which has already perfuaded me that an oath is unne- 
ceflary.—If you have an apartment where we can be more 
private, and lefs expofed to the danger of interruption, lead 
Me to it, and your curiofity thall be fatisfied. 

Melonion immediately complied with his requeft ; aad, 
after they were feated, the ftranger began thus : 

E32 
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My father was fovereign of the greateft part of Indofan; 
I, Me/a:, was his eldeft fon, and, of confequence, the peace, 
ful inheritor of his throne. 

The artift was confounded, and ftartéd from his feat, ito 
teftify his refpeé for a vifitor fo illuftrious ; but the old iman 
took him by the hand, and with a friendly {mile, obliged 
him to refume it. I intreat you, faid he, to let ceremony 
alone. It is the fate of princes to be flattered in profperity ; 
but when, at any time, by the viciflitude of human affairs, 
they are reduced to the level of ordinary mortals, thoufands 
are ready to cenfure and defpife them ; but few, very few, 
either to comfort er to pity. Be you but one of thefe, and 
I am more than contented :—Then, after paufing a few mos 
ments, the king of Jndoflan proceeded as follows : 

My father was a prince who delighted in war.—His 
neighbours trembled at the terror of his name ; and even 
his fubje&s looked up to him with fear.—My difpof. 
tion was totally different; my chief with, even from my 
youth, was to fecure the tranquillity, and the affetion of 
my people. He was grown old amid the tumults of war, and 
looked upon his arms with as much fatisfaélion, as the bride: 
groom contemplates. his nuptial attire, I, on the contrary, 
put them on with reluctance, and never:without offering a 
fervent fupplication,-that I might foow:be able to lay them 
-afide for ever. 

A few minutes before 'the death of my father, he called 
me for the lait time to his bedfide ; when, taking this fi 
from his finger, and putting it upon mine, he {poke with 
difficulty the following wotds:—With this I bequeath te 
you the gavernment ef my kingdom : may you never bein 
danger of lofing it, But the foftnefs of your temper, and 
your averfion te war, embitters with anxiety thefe lait mo 
ments of my life. I fee that the eminence to which you 
will foon be exalted, isa flation you was never intended to 
fill ; and I tremble with apprehenfion for what may be the 
confequence, when your fubjeéts become acquainted with 
your unmaply difpofition, I befeech yaqu, at leaft, fo long 
as ‘you are a monarch, never ta let that ring part. from 
your finger: A time may perhaps come;.iny which it will 
be ufeful. I promifed it, and he expired«: 

_ The beginning of my government was comer beng- 
faftions, wkich were amply requited with acclaiaation and 
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praife. The deity and I were always mentioned together, 
inthole flattering panegyrics which I daily received; aud 
even in many of them, 1 was impioufly preferred. I light- 
ened as much as poflible the burdens of the ftate ; I: con- 
duded a peace with all my neighbours; and can. fay with 
teuth, that I was often fleepleis myfelf, in order that my 
fubjects might reft in tranquillity. 

I had already,a fon born to me in the lifetime of my fa- 
ther; but his mother died a few minutes after his birth: I 
had lamented her fincerely, and I had buried her magnificent- 
ly; and the whole of my’ affection now centered in» her 
child, Although in confequence of my acceflion to the 
throne, I became the fole matter of innumerable. beauties, 
the poileflion of them occupied but very-little of my atten- 
tion ; I looked upon my kingdom, and upon the welfare of 
my people, to be the nobleit object of my affetion and care. 

But love had quitted me only for a feafon; I was yet in 
pofletlion, at my forty-eighth year, of all the health, the vi- 
gour, and the cheerfulne!s of youth.——At this period, I be- 
held a virgin throw herfelf proitrate upon the fteps of my 
throne ; a virgin, whole equal I had never yet feen. An eyo 
of more {weetnefs, a thape of more elegance, and a boiom 
of more allurement, it was impoflible to conceive; and when 
the began to fpeak, the tones of her voice mutt have prepof- 
felled in her favour, even thofe who were ignorant of the 
language which the ufed. Long before the caufe of her af- 
ligtion was known, every one prefent was eager to redrefs 

and had her fuit been as totally inconfifient with juitice, 

e it was in reality conformable to it, I am very much a- 
aid that it would aot have been denied. 

Her complaint was againit an avaricious uncle, who.want- 
ed to fell her to a fuperannuated wretch, equally. deformed 
both in body and in mind, who intended that the thould 
ferve as the flave of his pleafures, or rather as a provocative 
to his impotent defires, What.was my fentence, you may 
eafily fu;wofe. , 

But you will not, I imagine, fo readily. conjeéture with 
what uneafinefs and melancholy I was feized, when fhe was 
about to retire from my prefence. The feelings.of a youth 
of fixteen, when deprived of the obje& of his firft love, were 
poly a jeff in comparifon of mine... Had I not been reftrain- 
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ed by the dignity of my ftation, I would have willingly run 
after her, and difcovered my paffion, by throwing my arms 
about her delicate neck, and printing a thoufand kifles up- 
on her coral lips. 

I ordered her, however, to be called back.—She turned 
about, and it was like the appearance of the fun, when in 
the midft of fome day of darknefs and of gloom, he breaks 
forth in his beauty, and the clouds fly before him. 

I have fet thee at liberty, fair Gu/manac, faid 1; and as 
a proof of thy freedom, it is now in thy option to give to 
thy fovereign, before all this aflembly, either a favourable 
er an unfavourable reply.—Could you condefcend to ac- 
cept of a place among my women ? 

She bluthed— 

“ My monarch commands me. 

* But what if he is not inclined to command ? ' 

“* It muft always afford the higheft happinefs to his flave, 
*. to be able to gratify the leaft of his withes.” 

From that moment, fhe alone was the miftrefs of my 
heart. The whole women of my haram were immediately 
difmiffed; for I thought it wasinjuftice todeprive others, from 
a vain affectation of magnificence and parade, of that which 
I myfelf could no longer enjoy. Gué/manac’s power over me, 
was from henceforth as unlimited, as that which I exercif- 
ed over any of my fubjeds. 

A man was foon afterwards brought before me, accufed 
of an intention to murder his nephew ; and what made the. 
affair peculiarly remarkable, this very nephew appeared 
his nder. He contradicted the accufers with warmtht 
and with eagernefs ;,related the many good offices his uncle 
haddone him ; and pleaded his caufe in a much more powerful 
manner, than it was poflible the accufed perfon could have 
done it himfelf. He delivered this defence with fuch eloe- 
quence and grace, and difplayed, in the courfe of it, fo 
much knowledge of mankind, and fuch an uncommon at- 
tachment to humanity and virtue, that he gained at once 
both my affe€tion and efteem. I raifed him immediately 
from the mediocrity of his ftation ; gave him onepoft of ho- 
nour after another ; and found him in each.of them fo ufe- 
ful and incorruptible, that [ at laft declared him my grand 
Vifier, and gave him the name of Ebu Mahmud. 
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My fon, ithe mean time, grew up. He was the moft 
beautiful youth in the whole kingdom ; and by far the moft 
expert in every manly accomplithment ; nor did his foul ap- 
pear unworthy of the body which it inhabited. He had al- 
ready diftinguifhed himfelf in two fuccefsful expeditions a- 
gainft fome of my neighbours who had taken up arms ; and 
amid all the fame and triumph which attended his return, 
he forgot not that modefty which is becoming in a youth, 
nor that refpeét and obedience which is proper for a fon. 
Where is the perfon, who at this feafon would not have 
efteemed me the happieft of mortals ; and not only conclud- 
ed, that my happinefs was complete, but even confidered it 
as beyond the reach of alteration.—A wife of fuch beauty 
and worth ; a vilier of fuch experience and fidelity ; and 
both of them the more clofely attached to my intereft, the 
more intimately I knew, and the higher I raifed them: A 
fucceflor, who appeared rather to dread than to with for my 
death; a nation which adored me: Bleft with peace abroad, 
and profperity at home ; and though now arrived at the 
middle period of life, ftill enjoying all the health and the vi- 
gourof youth. Toall this was added auother blefling, which is 
leldom found in a cottage, and fcarcely ever on a throne ; 


but that which of all others is the moft valuable, the 
blefling of a confcience without reproach. How enviable 


was then my fituation ; how unneceflary to me the 
warniig of my father ; and how fuperfluous the prefent with 
Which it was accompanied ! But alas! it was not long aftere 
bwards, before I difcovered the utility of both. 

To be concluded in our next, 


—_—— 


Remarks on fome Englifb Plays, from Mifcellanies in 
rofe and verfe. 


- (FERRIC 
eafure for Meafure. 

Taere are fome very high ftrokes of genius in this play, which, upon 
the whole, ista@mirab!e, and bears all the marks of the writer’s ufual 
fuperiority over our other dramatic poets. 

The lines, fo much approved of by our critics, are truly 
modern, y diftinguifh themfelves from the original text. 
To intimate the Duke's kind purpofe to Mabella, Shakefpeare faid juft 
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enough in one fignificant line, which is only fpun out, in the five fini. 
val modern ones, for na other reafon, but that the fag end of the ad 
may have a rhyme to jingle at it, to pleafe a London audience. The 
-condug& of the cataftrophe, im {pite of our molt wretched critic’s cenfure, 
is admirably judicious, interelting, and entertaining. 


_ Lhe Indian Emperor, a Tragedy, 
r¢ From what is called a Sele Colleftion of Plays, in three v0- 
umes; by Mr, Donaldfon, Bookfeller, Edinburyh.) 


As bookfellers, ii general, are the dulleft of mankind, there can be no 
wonder,’ that* their’ fele& collections are very ill chofen. One of our 
poets gives a pleafant enough reafon for this character of bookdcllers, 


“ Unlearned men, of books affume thé caré, 
“ As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair.” 


‘The ill tafte of London has been gratified with great variety. Its 
hard to fay when it was at the worft. Heroic plays, as they were called, 
were long in vogue, till exploded by The Rehearfal. A new train of 
dramatic writings fucceeded, without the genius, and with all the ab- 
furdities of Dryden, Vide Bufiris, Zara, Mahomet, Barbaroffa, thé 
Chriftian Hero, tc. t&. A new Rehéarfalis much waned. 


All for Love, a Tragedy. 

Iw this elaborate play, Dryden imitates Shakefpeare ; and, by that imi- 
tation, excels himfelf, though ftill far fhort uf the judgment, genius, and 
happy expreffion of that great mafter. How wretched our modern pro- 
logues and epilogues, compared to thofe of Dryden! How wretched 
Dryden’s plays, compared to thoi’ of the older poets! But the tatte of 
every. age feems to, be happily fuited to the talents of cotemporary 
poets. Wehave dcen charmed with the quaint prologues and epilogues 
of Garrick ; and we are daily pleaied with the flat laboured produdions 
ef our namelels dramatic pocts. 


Theodofius, or the Force of Love, a Tragedy, by Lee. 


A RaPToROvs romantic play: It pleafes mien, women, and childr’n, 
who have not formed their tafte upon the fenfe and genius of Shake- 
fpeare, buc on modern novels-and plays. 


Oroonokuo, a Tragedy, by Southerne. 
‘Turs is the ohly good play in the bookfellers fele@ colle@tion, 





